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ABSTRACT 



This guide for administrators addresses the problem of the 
frequent over-identification of African American students as disabled 
resulting in over- representation of this population in special education 
programs. The guide focuses on preventive strategies specifically, how 
administrators may use the prereferral intervention process, school. climate, 
family involvement, and professional development to prevent and/or help 
reduce the over- representation of African American students in special 
education. The guide first presents an overview of over- representation, 
including U.S. Department of Education data showing the extent and 
seriousness of the problem. It then considers how the law supports 
administrators in addressing over-representation of African American students 
in special education. Next, the guide examines how experienced practitioners 
and researchers suggest administrators might intervene to prevent and 
eliminate the over- representation of African American students in their 
districts through a prereferral intervention process, attention to school 
climate, family involvement, and professional development. Resources on 
over- representation are also listed. (Contains 47 references.) (DB) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Addressing Over-Representation 




Introduction 



The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) is designed to ensure 
that students with disabilities receive a free appropriate public education. To 
accomplish this goal, schools must have in place appropriate procedures to 
determine if the child who is referred for special education services is a child 
with a disability and requires special education and related services to achieve 
and progress appropriately in the school curriculum. 

In many cases, however, children are inappropriately referred and erroneously 
determined to require special education and related services when, in fact, they 
do not. When this happens repeatedly and primarily to one group of students 
in a school district — as is the case for African American students in many dis- 
tricts across the country — it results in a disproportionate percentage of group 
membership in special education. Over-representation in special education 
occurs when a group’s membership in the program is larger than the percentage 
of that group in the educational system or within a given disability category 
(e.g., learning disability, mental retardation, emotional disturbance, etc.). Such 
population variance is rarely justifiable and is always cause for concern. 

When such disproportionality occurs, the entire school community — teachers, 
administrators, school board members, community leaders, and family mem- 
bers — must ask the question, “Why is this group of students over-represented 
in special education?” In many cases, the answer will lead stakeholders to 
examine general education program practices and consider strategies — particu- 
larly those related to school climate, prereferral intervention practices, family 
involvement, and professional development — that may prevent and/or reduce 
the incidence of over-representation. Administrators have an important role 
to play in leading this inquiry and carrying out actions designed to remedy 
and/or improve situations that may be found to exist. 
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"Accountability is a requirement of the 
entire school community— not just special 
education. Leadership is needed at 
all levels — classroom, building, district, 
greater school community — to ensure 
that all students receive an appropriate 
education." 



NABSE Focus Groups, 2001 




Although IDEA provides support for admin- 
istrators who wish to tackle the issue of over- 
representation of African American students 
in special education, it stops short of pre- 
scribing what an administrator might do to 
intervene. Addressing Over-Representation 
of African American Students in Special 
"Education: The Prereferral Intervention 
Process fills that void by describing promising 
approaches that researchers and experienced 
practitioners recommend may be undertaken 
to prevent the over-representation of African 
American students. 



About this Guide 

The National Alliance of Black School Educar 
tors (NABSE) is committed to the mandates 
of IDEA, especially the provisions for a free 
appropriate public education for all children 
(FAPE). NABSE’s intent is to ensure that 
appropriate educational opportunities are 
available for diverse exceptional learners. 
Appropriate infers that African American stu- 
dents have equitable opportunities to learn 
in special and general education programs. 
To this end, NABSE, in collaboration with 
the IDEA Local Implementation by Local 
Administrators Project (ILIAD) at the Coun- 



cil for Exceptional Children, has developed 
Addressing Over-Representation of African 
American Students in Special Education : 
The Prereferral Intervention Process. The 
guide is designed to assist administrators — -a 
term used here to include building admin- 
istrators, central office administrators, and 
school board members, as appropriate — in 
assuming a leadership role in addressing over- 
representation in their districts. 

In recent years, a number of strategies to 
address over-representation of African Amer- 
ican students have been presented in the pro- 
fessional literature. The focus of this guide 
is on preventive strategies — specifically 
how administrators may use the prereferral 
intervention process, school climate, family 
involvement, and professional development 
to prevent and/or help reduce the over-rep- 
resentation of African American students in 
special education, as well as ensure that stu- 
dents receive an appropriate education that 
maximizes their learning potential. 

The guide is designed to provide administra- 
tors with a general understanding of the issue 
so that they may review their programs for 
signs of over-representation of African Amer- 
ican students and take appropriate action as 
needed. To this end, the guide presents infor- 
mation on the following topics: 

• An overview of over-representation, includ- 
ing U.S. Department of Education data 
showing the extent and seriousness of the 
problem. 

• How the law supports administrators in 
addressing over-representation of African 
American students in special education. 

• How experienced practitioners and research- 
ers suggest administrators might intervene 
to prevent and eliminate the over-represen- 
tation of African American students in their 
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districts through a prereferral intervention 
process, attention to school climate, family 
involvement, and professional develop- 
ment. 

• Resources on over-representation that 
administrators may refer to for further study 
and programmatic support. 

Featured in the guide are recommendations 
of practices that show promise in preventing 
the over-representation of African American 
students in special education. NABSE and 
ILIAD convened focus groups of experienced 
practitioners and researchers — most of whom 
had knowledge of both special education and 
culturally diverse students — to develop the 
recommendations. These recommendations 
have been organized into checklists at the 
end of each chapter. Administrators are 
encouraged to compare their own program 
processes and procedures with those sug- 
gested in the checklists and use their find- 
ings to recommend possible changes. [ Please 
note that the suggestions in the checklists are not 
required by IDEA.} 

In most cases, carrying out the recommen- 
dations will require a joint effort between 
building administrators, central office 
administrators, and school board members, 




“We must make learning relevant for aSD 
students." 

NABSE Focus Groups, 2001 




not to mention instructional staff and family 
members. It is hoped that administrators will 
collaborate with each other, as well as with 
other stakeholders — school board members, 
teachers, related service providers, family 
members, community members, state and 
local government officials — in using the 
guide to review school practices related to 
appropriate identification of children for 
special education. 

NABSE and ILIAD recognize that the 
responsibilities of being a school adminis- 
trator are great. Therefore, this guide was 
developed and reviewed by professionals in 
similar roles to ensure that the strategies and 
resources offered are user-friendly, practical, 
and reflect the perceptions of successful prac- 
titioners and administrators as they relate 
to disproportionate placement of African 
American learners in special education. 
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Addressing Over-Representation 




Overview 



Data Show the Extent of the Problem 

Each year, the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education 
Programs (OSEP) prepares the Annual Report to Congress on the Implemen- 
tation of IDEA. The Annual Report contains data from the U.S. Department 
of Education showing the number of students served in special education and 
how many of these students are from a diverse cultural background. 

Data presented in the 2000 Annual Report has shown that over-representation 
of African American students in special education is a problem that undermines 
efforts to provide equitable education for all children in this country. In the 
1998-1999 school year, African American students were: 

• 2.9 times as likely as white students to be labeled mentally retarded. 

• 1.9 times as likely to be labeled emotionally disturbed. 

• 1.3 times as likely to be labeled as having a learning disability. 

Further, African American students were less likely than their white 
counterparts to be returned to general education classrooms once they 
entered special education. 

Table 1 presents data from the most recent Annual Report (2000). The 
Twenty-second Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act once again documents 
the extent and seriousness of over-representation in the nation’s schools. 
Consider these statistics: 

• African American youth, ages 6 through 21, account for 14.8 percent of the 
general population. Yet they account for 20.2 percent of the special education 
population. 
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Table 1 . Percentage of Students 
Ages 6-21 Served by Disability 
and Race/Ethnicity in the 
1998-99 School Year 1 



Asian/ Black White 

American Pacific (non- (non- 

Disability Indian Islander Hispanic) Hispanic Hispanic) 



Specific Learning Disabilities 


1.4 


1.4 


18.3 


15.8 


63-0 


Speech and Language 
Impairments 


1.2 


2.4 


16.5 


11.6 


68.3 


Mental Retardation 


1.1 


1.7 


34.3 


8.9 


54.1 


Emotional Disturbance 


1.1 


1.0 


26.4 


9.8 


61.6 


Multiple Disabilities 


1.4 


2.3 


19.3 


10.9 


66.1 


Hearing Impairments 


1.4 


4.6 


16.8 


16.3 


66.0 


Orthopedic Impairments 


0.8 


3.0 


14.6 


14.4 


67.2 


Other Health Impairments 


1.0 


1.3 


14.1 


7.8 


75.8 


Visual impairments 


1.3 


3.0 


14.8 


11.4 


69.5 


Autism 


0.7 


4.7 


20.9 


9.4 


64.4 


Deaf-Blindness 


1.8 


11.3 


11.5 


12.1 


63.3 


Traumatic Brain Injury 


1.6 


2.3 


15.9 


10.0 


70.2 


Developmental Delay 


0.5 


1.1 


33.7 


4.0 


60.8 


All Disabilities 


1.3 


1.7 


20.2 


13-2 


63-6 


Resident Population 


1.0 


3.8 


14.8 


14.2 


66.2 



‘Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System (DANS) 
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• In 10 of the 13 disability categories, the 
percentage of African American students 
equals or exceeds the resident population 
percentage. 

• The representation of African American 
students in the mental retardation and 
developmental delay categories is more than 
twice their national population estimates. 

Data from Annual Reports have subse- 
quently been used by the U.S. Office of 
Civil Rights as a basis for monitoring school 
districts. [It is important to note that many 
of the references cited in this guide use 
Department of Education and OCR data as 
a basis for discussion.] 



Serious Implications 
Result from the Over- 
Representation of 
African American 
Students in Special 
Education 



Over-representation has been shown to cause 
harm to many African American students 
nationwide. Students may: 

• Be denied access to the general education 
curriculum. 

• Receive services that do not meet their 
needs. 

• Be misclassified or inappropriately labeled. 

Too often mislabeling results in low expecta- 
tions for achievement that are held for the 
student. The potential for social-emotional 
problems increases and post-school outcomes 
are seriously undermined. Mislabeled stu- 
dents may, in fact, experience similar nega- 
tive results as students with disabilities, such 
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Underrepresentation Also Is 
Disproportionality 

Disproportionality may denote an 
underrepresentation, as in the percentases 
of African American students in prosrams for 
the sifted and talented or the percentases 
of Asian students in special education 
classes. In contrast, disproportionality 
also denotes over-representation, as in 
the percentases of African Americans 
students and other diverse sroups in 
special education prosrams. 



as inequity in educational opportunity, dif- 
ferential graduation rates, differential earn- 
ing power upon graduation, and differential 
enrollment in postsecondary educational 
institutions. 

A variety of reasons may be given for why 
overidentification of some students occurs — 
the most prevalent ones being: 

• The difficulty in constructing instructional 
programs that address students’ unique 
learning strengths and needs. 

• Ineffective procedures and processes used to 
refer and classify students for special educa- 
tion. 

• Lack of knowledge that a problem exists and, 
subsequently, how to resolve it. 

When over-representation occurs, children 
who actually do not have disabilities are sud- 
denly treated as if they are disabled, and the 
label that accompanies categorization tends 
to persist throughout their school experi- 
ence. Such a situation is unjustifiable by any 
standard. 
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Docs Over- 

Representation Exist In 
Your School? 

One of the most important things admin- 
istrators can do is understand the serious- 
ness of over-representation and commit 
themselves to reviewing their own school 
programs for any evidence of it. Administra- 
tors are encouraged to begin their investiga- 
tion with a review of their state’s data and 
the school’s and/or district’s report of who is 
being served in special education. 

In determining whether over-representation 
exists, administrators should consider the fol- 
lowing questions: 

• Are special education referrals being made 
for appropriate reasons? 

• Is there a noticeable pattern in which teach- 
ers refer students regularly? Do certain 
teachers and/or schools have particularly 
high referral rates? 

• Is there a high percentage of students whose 
families have low socioeconomic status or 
who are culturally and/or linguistically 
diverse in special education classes? 

• Have other possible sources of the problem 
been investigated, such as limited instruc- 
tional materials, a non-welcoming school 
climate, language differences, poor instruc- 
tion, etc.? 

• What documented interventions were 
attempted before the student was evalu- 
ated for special education? 

• Were the interventions instituted and modi- 
fied for enough time before they were aban- 
doned? 

• What were the results for each child 
referred? 




Why African American 
Students May Be Over- 
Represented in Special 
Education 

The professional literature has identified the 

followins possible causal factors: 

• Failure of the seneral education system 
to educate children from diverse 
backsrounds. 

• Inequities associated with special 
education referral and placement 
procedures. 

• Misidentification and the misuse of 
tests. 

• Lack of access to effective instruction 
in seneral education prosrams. 

• Insufficient resources and less well 
trained teachers makins learnins more 
difficult. 




Should over-representation be found to 
exist, it is imperative — legally, as well as 
ethically — that steps be taken to prevent and 
reduce it. Many strategies and interventions 
are available that prevent the need for special 
education programs. These strategies typi- 
cally focus on helping all students succeed, 
ensuring that: 

• Students participate and learn in a high qual- 
ity curriculum and instructional program. 

• The school climate respects the cultural 
and linguistic diversity of students and staff 
members. 
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• Families are appropriately and sensitively 
involved in the education of their children. 

• Teachers have the professional development 
and support they need to address student 
needs in the classroom. 

In the following chapters, recommendations 
from experienced practitioners and research- 
ers for preventing and reducing the incidence 
of over-representation in each of these areas 
are presented. 



“Administrators should review data and 
develop performance-based evaluations for 
teachers and students. Student achievement 
data must be disaggregated and aggregated 
based on race, gender, ethnicity, and 
language. It must be reported to the 
community. 11 

NABSE Focus Groups, 9001 
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Addressing Over-Representation 

Guidance from 
the Law 



Federal law has long been concerned with providing equity and academic parity 
for the nation’s children. Administrators can draw support from federal law — 
specifically the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), Public 
Law 105-17 — when addressing the over-representation of African American 
students in their districts. A brief review of current activities related to over- 
representation of African American students in IDEA follows. 



Congress Identifies the Over- 
Representation of African American 
Students in Special Education as a 
National Concern 

During the reauthorization of the IDEA (1997), Congress examined research 
on the general profile and academic performance of students with disabilities 
in schools. The data indicated that students with disabilities were more 
likely than other students to come from families with low socioeconomic 
status and families whose parents had less formal education. Consistent with 
previous studies, these data also revealed disproportionate numbers of African 
American students in certain special education classes. 

Congress was troubled by the fact that there continued to be more African 
American children in special education than would be expected based on the 
percentage of diverse learners in the general school population. In response to 
the accumulation of these data, Congress called for greater efforts to ensure 
that African American students were classified accurately and appropriately 
placed. 
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Relevant IDEA Provisions 

34 C.F.R. §300.755 Disproportions! ity. 

(a) General. Each State that receives assistance under Part B of 
the Act, and the Secretary of the Interior, shall provide for the 
collection and examination of data to determine if significant 
disproportionality based on race is occurring in the State or 
in the schools operated by the Secretary of the Interior with 
respect to — 

(1) The identification of children as children with disabilities, 
including the identification of children as children with disabilities 
in accordance with a particular impairment described in section 
602(3) of the Act; and 

(2) The placement in particular educational settings of these 
children. 

(b) Review and revision of policies, practices, and procedures. 

In the case of a determination of significant disproportionality 
with respect to the identification of children as children with 
disabilities, or the placement in particular educational settings of 
these children, in accordance with paragraph (a) of this section, 
the State or the Secretary of the Interior shall provide for the 
review and, if appropriate revision of the policies, procedures, 
and practices used in the identification or placement to ensure 
that the policies, procedures, and practices comply with the 
requirements of Part B of the Act. 

(Authority: 20 U.S.C. 1418(c)) 

34 C.F.R. §300.346(a)(2)(ii). Development, review, 
and revision of IEP. 

(2) Consideration of special factors. 

(i) The IEP team also shall — 

...(ii) In the case of a child with limited English proficiency, 
consider the language needs of the child as those needs relate 
to the IEP 

(Authority: 20 U.S.C. 1414(d)(3) and (4)(B) and (e)) 

34 C.F.R. §300.532 Evaluation procedures. 

Each public agency shall ensure, at a minimum, that the following 
requirements are met: 

(a) 

(1) Tests and other evaluation materials used to assess a child 
under Part B of the Act — 

(1) Are selected and administered so as not to be discriminatory 
on a racial or cultural basis; and 

(ii) Are provided and administered in the child’s native language 
or other mode of communication, unless it is clearty not feasible 
to do so; and 

(2) Materials and procedures used to assess a child with limited 
English proficiency are selected and administered to ensure 
that they measure the extent to which the child has a disability 
and needs special education, rather than measuring the child’s 
English language skills. 

(b) A variety of assessment tools and strategies are used to gather 
relevant functional and developmental information about the child, 
including information provided by the parent, and information 
related to enabling the child to be involved in and progress in 
the general curriculum (or for a preschool child, to participate in 
appropriate activities), that may assist in determining — 

(1) Whether the child is a child with a disability under §300.7; 
and 

(2) The content of the child's IEP 

(c) 

(1) Any standardized tests that are given to a child — 

(i) Have been validated for the specific purpose for which they 
are used; and 

(ii) Are administered by trained and knowledgeable personnel 



in accordance with any instructions provided by the producer 
of the tests. 

(2) If an assessment is not conducted under standard conditions, 
a description of the extent to which it varied from standard 
conditions (e.g., the qualifications of the person administering 
the test, or the method of test administration) must be included 
in the evaluation report. 

(d) Tests and other evaluation materials include those tailored 
to assess specific areas of educational need and not merely 
those that are designed to provide a single general intelligence 
quotient. 

(e) Tests are selected and administered so as best to ensure that if 
a test is administered to a child with impaired sensory, manual, or 
speaking skills, the test results accurately reflect the child's aptitude 
or achievement level or whatever other factors the test purports 
to measure, rather than reflecting the child's impaired sensory, 
manual, or speaking skills (unless those skills are the factors that the 
test purports to measure). 

(0 No single procedure is used as the sole criterion for determining 
whether a child is a child with a disability and for determining an 
appropriate educational program for the child. 

(g) The child is assessed in all areas related to the suspected 
disability, including, if appropriate, health, vision, hearing, social 
and emotional status, general intelligence, academic performance, 
communicative status, and motor abilities. 

(h) In evaluating each child with a disability under 
§§300.531-300.536, the evaluation is sufficients comprehensive 
to identify all of the child’s special education and related services 
needs, whether or not commonly linked to the disability category 
in which the child has been classified. 

(i) The public agency uses technically sound instruments that may 
assess the relative contribution of cognitive and behavioral factors, 
in addition to physical or developmental factors. 

(j) The public agency uses assessment tools and strategies that 
provide relevant information that directly assists persons in 
determining the educational needs of the child. 

(Authority: 20 U.S.C. 1412(a)(6)(B), 1414(b)(2) and (3)) 

34 C.F.R. §300.534 Determination of eligibility. 

(a) Upon completing the administration of tests and other 
evaluation materials — 

(1) A group of qualified professionals and the parent of the child 
must determine whether the child is a child with a disability, as 
defined in §300.7; and 

(2) The public agency must provide a copy of the evaluation 
report and the documentation of determination of eligibility 
to the parent. 

(b) A child may not be determined to be eligible under this 
part if — 

(1 ) The determinant factor for that eligibility determination is — 

(1) Lack of instruction in reading or math; or 
(ii) Limited English proficiency; and 

(2) The child does not otherwise meet the eligibility criteria 
under §300,7(a). 

(c) 

(1) A public agency must evaluate a child with a disability in 
accordance with §§300.532 and 300.533 before determining that 
the child is no longer a child with a disability. 

(2) The evaluation described in paragraph (c)(1) of this section 

is not required before the termination of a student’s eligibility 
under Part B of the Act due to graduation with a regular high 
school diploma, or exceeding the age eligibility for FAPE under 
State law. , 

(Authority: 20 U.S.C. 1 41 4(b)(4) and (5), (c)(5)) 
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Under IDEA ‘97, states are now required 
to gather and examine data to determine if 
significant disproportionality based on race 
is occurring in the state with respect to the 
identification of children as children with 
disabilities and their placement in particular 
educational settings. 34 C.F.R. §300.755. To 
allow for comparisons between states, Con- 
gress identified five race/ethnicity categories 
that all states must use in collecting and 
reporting data: 

® American Indian. 

• Asian/Pacific Islander. 

• Black (non-Hispanic). 

• Hispanic. 

• White (non-Hispanic). 

By creating reporting mechanisms that 
include race/ethnicity data, Congress felt 
that they could better monitor the issue. 
Further, the reporting mechanism provided a 
mechanism for states and districts to examine 
potential over-representation issues. 

Whether the child is from a culturally diverse 
background or not, IDEA ’97 emphasizes 
that special education is not a place. Rather, 
special education is a set of services to sup- 
port the needs of children with disabilities to 
succeed in the curriculum. In determining 
the individualized education program (IEP) 
for a child with limited English proficiency, 
IEP teams must consider the language needs 
of the child as those needs relate to the 
IEP 34 C.F.R. §300 . 346(a)(2)(ii). Further, 
IDEA provides that non-biased tests and 
evaluation procedures be used to assess 
children for possible identification as a child 
with a disability. 34 C.F.R. §300.532. 

Finally, IDEA specifies that when it is 



decided that the determinant factor for eli- 
gibility is limited English proficiency, a child 
is ineligible for special education. 34 C.F.R. 
§300.534. Moreover, a child also must be 
found ineligible for special education if the 
determinant factor is lack of instruction in 
reading or math. 34 C.F.R. §300.534. 

The R©le ©f the 

Office of Civil Rights 

Since 1965, the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, Office of Civil Rights (OCR) has tracked 
data on African American students related to 
their enrollment in special education. OCR 
has monitored school districts and required 
compliance activities when problems were 
found to exist. For example, compliance 
activities in two districts resulted in the 
establishment of prereferral intervention 
processes that enabled practitioners to solve 
learning and behavioral problems in the 
context of providing instructional support 
and interventions in general education 
classrooms. 

OCR is responsible for enforcing several 
laws that affect school practices related to 
the over-representation of African American 
students. These laws are: 

• Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 (Section 504). This law prohibits 
discrimination against individuals with dis- 
abilities. The protections apply to individuals 
who are perceived as having but who do not 
actually have a disability (e.g., children who 
have been misclassified). 

• Title II of the Americans with Disabilities 
Act (ADA). This law also prohibits discrimi- 
nation against individuals with disabilities. 
The protections apply to individuals who are 
perceived as having but who do not actu- 
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ally have a disability (e.g., children who have 
been misclassified). 

• Title VI of the Civil Rights Act (Title VI). 
This law prohibits discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, or national origin. 

Administrators can turn to these laws for 
support when tackling over-representation 
issues. 

litigation: School 
Districts Found Out of 
Compliance with 
Federal Regulations 

What might happen if data show that over- 
representation exists in a school district and 
that nothing is being done to reduce or elimi- 
nate it? Due to the seriousness of the issue, 
the district may become involved in legal 
challenges. In addition, OCR may cite the 
district, and should that happen, the district 
will be instructed to enter into a corrective 
action plan with OCR. 



For over three decades, over-representation 
data have figured prominently in court cases 
and in discussions aimed at eliminating ineq- 
uities in the educational system. Administra- 
tors may benefit from knowing about several 
landmark court cases in the 1970s that are 
relevant to the present discussion of over- 
representation of African American students 
in special education. These cases are: 

• Diana v. the California State Board of Educa- 
tion (1970). 

• Johnson v. the San Francisco Unified School 
District (1971). 

• Larry P v. Riles, California (1979). 

Generally, these cases found that public 
school assessment practices were discrimina- 
tory. The assessments inaccurately identified 
a disproportionate number of minority 
students as students in need of special 
education and unnecessarily segregated them 
into special education classes. These cases 
were extremely influential in shaping IDEA 
Part B requirements for nondiscriminatory 
testing and classification, and the procedural 
safeguards against misclassification. 
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Addressing Over-Representation 

The Prereferral 
Intervention 
P s 



In schools where the entire school community — teachers, administrators, 
family members, and other stakeholders — hold high expectations for student 
learning and students are positively reinforced for their achievements and 
participation, over-representation typically is not an issue. It is when the 
teaching-learning process breaks down that incidences of over-representation 
tend to increase. This can happen in any school or district. Here’s why. 

In many schools, the only way teachers can obtain help or support when their 
instructional approaches are not working is to refer the child for special edu- 
cation evaluation. It is well-documented that errors often occur during the 
assessment, eligibility, and placement processes resulting in students being 
found eligible for special education services when they may have been victims 
of ineffective teaching. 

There is clearly a need for a step prior to special education referral at which 
time instructional staff may request help with a child who exhibits an academic 
or behavioral problem that the teacher is unable to resolve. The prereferral 
intervention process is such a strategy because it prevents referrals by assisting 
teachers and students with the presenting problems in the context of the general 
education classroom. Although different prereferral intervention approaches 
exist, they all have in common one important purpose: To provide supports 
necessary to maintain the student in general education if at all possible. 

School districts have used prereferral intervention processes since the 1970s. 
In fact, more than a decade ago at least 34 states required or recommended 
some form of prereferral intervention prior to formal special education referral. 
Many school districts across the country — including large urban districts in 
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Chicago, Baltimore, Miami-Dade County, 
and Las Vegas — have developed prereferral 
manuals and implemented large-scale 
prereferral intervention processes in their 
district schools. 

How do administrators use a 
prereferral intervention process to 
address the over-representation of 
African American students in special 
education? 

The professional literature suggests that pre- 
referral intervention processes show promise 
for preventing the overidentification of Afri- 
can American students for special education 
referral. Such processes may have the poten- 
tial to identify and address systemic problems 
(e.g., inadequate instruction, irrelevant cur- 
riculum, lack of resources), and may, in turn, 
alleviate the source of the student’s academic 
and/or behavioral difficulties. 

To prevent over-representation, administra- 
tors should become familiar with effective 
prereferral intervention systems and institute 
one in their building. When functioning 
properly, these prereferral intervention 
systems often reduce inappropriate referrals 
to special education and produce improved 
student performance. In fact, experienced 
practitioners report that the majority of 
students discussed at these prereferral 
meetings are never referred to special 
education. 

Because the goal of prereferral interven- 
tion systems is to ensure that students have 
access to quality education, administrators 
also may want to direct their attention to 
making sure that instructional staff have 




Report Tracks 
Over-Representation from 
1982 to Present 

The 2002 National Academy of Sciences 
(NAS) report, Minority students in special 
and sifted education, examines the 
evidence documentins the presence of 
over-representation from 1 982 to present 
day. Amons the findinss of the NAS report 
is the assertion that to reduce the type of 
learnins and behavioral problems that 
typically result in larse numbers of students 
from culturally diverse backsrounds beins 
referred to special education, schools 
should do more and do it earlier to ensure 
that students receive quality seneral 
education services. Further, the report 
cautions that no child should be found 
elisible for special education unless there 
is evidence of insufficient response to high 
quality interventions in the relevant domains 
of functioning in school settings. 

Although the study stopped short 
of identifying strategies to carry out 
recommendations, both of these findings 
underscore the need for preventive 
approaches, such as prereferral systems. 

From: National Research Council (2002). 

Minority students in special and sifted 
education. Washington, DC: National 
Academy Press. 



sufficient resources, skills, and professional 
development opportunities to understand 
the needs of diverse learners. 
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Understanding 

Prereferral 

Intervention 

Practices 

Administrators should be aware that the 
foundation for a prereferral system is a solid 
educational program. In successful schools, 
students participate and progress in a high 
quality curriculum. Instructional staff mem- 
bers receive sufficient resources and profes- 
sional development to ensure that instruc- 
tional pedagogy is appropriate to student 
needs. Unfortunately, reports — such as those 
prepared by the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, Office of Civil Rights — have found that 
there is a linkage between the overidentifica- 
tion of African American students in special 
education programs and their lack of access 
to effective instruction and intervention in 
general education programs. 



"Start with the student's strengths* Discover 
what the student needs to be successful in 
school*" 



NABSE Focus Groups, 8001 



These individuals work as a team to provide 
instructional staff with support and strate- 
gies designed to improve achievement for all 
students. 

A major goal of the school-based prereferral 
intervention team is to improve attitudes 
and augment the skills of school-based staff 
to adequately address students' academic 
and behavioral needs. The process recognizes 
that many variables affect learning. Thus, 
rather than first assuming the difficulty lies 
within the child, team members and the 
teacher consider a variety of variables that 
may be at the root of the problem, including 
the curriculum, instructional materials, 
instructional practices, and teacher percep- 
tions. 

In general, the prereferral intervention pro- 
cess is intended to: 

• Document difficulties the student may be 
having with instruction and determine pos- 
sible reasons for the problem. 

• Provide and document classroom modifica- 
tions and/or other strategies. 

• Assess interventions to ensure that they are 
appropriate and successful. 

• Monitor the student's progress for a signifi- 
cant period of time. 

• Identify students for whom the learning 
and/or behavioral difficulty persists in spite 
of suggested interventions. 



Prereferral intervention teams go by many 
names, such as school-based problem solving 
teams, teacher assistance teams, and inter- 
vention teams. At the core of most prereferral 
intervention models is collaborative problem 
solving among teachers, related service per- 
sonnel, family members, and administrators. 



The process by which prereferral interven- 
tion teams solve problems varies. Generally, 
the referring teacher documents attempts 
to solve the problem. These data are shared 
with the team and become a part of the pre- 
referral documentation. The team discusses 
the data, and in some cases may gather 
additional information. Together with the 
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Sample References: Prereferral 

During the 1980s and early 1990s, a substantial number of prereferral approaches were 
presented in the literature. While it is beyond the scope of this guide to present them all, 
following are selected references. 



Bay, M., Bryan, T., S’ O’Connor, R. 
(1994). Teachers assisting teachers: 
A prereferral model for urban 
educators. Teacher Education and 
Special Education, 17, 1 0-21 . 

Chalfant, J., & Pysh, M. (1989). Teacher 
assistance teams: Five descriptive 
studies on 96 teams. Remedial and 
Special Education, 10, 49-58. 

Dodd, J., Nelson, J., & Sprint, W. (1995). 
Prereferral activities: One way to 
avoid biased testing procedures 
and possible inappropriate special 
education placement for American 
Indian students. Journal of Educational 
Issues of Language Minority Students, 
15. 

Fuchs, D., & Fuchs, L. (1989). Exploring 
effective and efficient prereferral 
interventions: A component analysis 
of behavioral consultation. School 
Psychology Review, 23, 260-283. 

Graden, J., Casey, A., & Christenson, S. 
(1985). Implementing a prereferral 
intervention system: The model. 

Exceptional Children, 51(5), 377-384. 

Hayek, R. (1987). The teacher assistance 
team: A prereferral support system. 

Focus on Exceptional Children, 20, 1-7. 



Pugach, M., & Johnson, L. (1 989). Prereferral 
interventions: Progress, problems, 
and challenges. Exceptional Children, 

56, 217-226. 

Rosenfield, S. (1992). Developing school- 
based consultation teams: A design 
for organizational change. School 
Psychology Quarterly, 7, 27-46. 

Ross, R. P. (1995). Best practices in 
implementing intervention assistance 
teams. In A. Thomas and J. Grimes, 
(Eds ), Best Practices in School 
Psychology, Rockville, MD: National 
Association of School Psychologists. 

Schrag, J., S’ Henderson, K. (1995). School- 
based intervention assistance teams 
and their impact on special education: 
Final report. Alexandria, VA: National 
Association of State Directors of 
Special Education. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. EC 304 
■ 627). 

Sindelar, P., Griffin, C., Smith, S., & Watanabe, 
A. (1992). Prereferral intervention: 
Encouraging notes on preliminary 
findings. The Elementary School Journal, 

92(3), 245-259. 



*IDEA does not require the use of these resources. 
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referring teacher, the team generates inter- 
ventions that are designed to enable the 
student to progress in the general education 
classroom. 

Administrators can facilitate an effective 
prereferral intervention process designed to 
prevent the over-representation of African 
American students by: 

• Identifying team members who have experi- 
ence using and designing instructional tech- 
niques that address the individual needs of 
students. 

• Identifying team members with expertise in 
addressing the educational needs of African 
American students. 

• Making sure prereferral team members 
understand that their purpose is to recom- 
mend and support effective interventions in 
general education — and not to operate as 
a special education eligibility or placement 
committee. 

• Giving teams adequate time to develop 
and become institutionalized as a school 
resource. 

• Making arrangements to ensure that 
paperwork requirements do not become a 
burden. 

• Providing sufficient human and fiscal 
resources for team members to plan, consult, 
and communicate with all parties. 

Administrators should monitor the effective- 
ness of the prereferral intervention process to 
ensure that students are appropriately sup- 
ported and challenged in general education 
by putting in place a process for the review 
of interventions and their implementation. 
Records should be kept that document: 

• Initial learning concerns. 

• Interventions implemented. 

• Length of time each intervention was 
attempted. 




Possible Prereferral Roles 
for Team Members 

General education teacher. Identifies 
durins the prereferral phase individual 
students who may need assistance. May 
implement interventions, or consult with 
other staff members who may provide 
small sroup or classroom assistance. 

School psychologist or educational 

assessor. Provides individual or small sroup 
observations, support sessions, screening, 
and academic diagnostic assessment. 

School counselor. Reviews student records 
and support for diagnostic testing profiles. 
Plans with classroom teacher and support 
staff to target learning and behavioral 
needs of students. 

Reading and math specialists. Provide 
instructional supports and/or small group 
instruction. Suggest whole class methods 
of working in the classroom. 

Grade level or clusters of teachers. May 

plan, share, or exchange optional methods, 
materials, and instructional practices that 
work with students in the general education 
curriculum. 

Vision, hearing, and health screening 
professionals. May be asked to determine 
if sensory acuity or health difficulties are 
contributing to, or causing, the student's 
school problems. 

Parents. Share knowledge about the child's 
strengths and needs. Provide information 
about the family’s cultural background. 
Suggest strategies that have worked with 
the child. Implement strategies in the 
home. 
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• Outcomes of each intervention. 

In addition, profiles of students that show 
progress over a period of time should be 
kept. Such data allow administrators to 
compare students maintained in general 
education and/or referred to special educa- 
tion over the years to discover trends or 
needs evident in the school. 



"There are many levels of intervention, 
however early intervention is most 
important Catch problems early and give 
students intensive support." 



NABSE Focus Groups, 9001 



Similarly, documentation should be kept on 
teachers who show patterns of difficulty with 
their students. Appropriate steps should 
be taken whenever it is suspected that the 
source of a student’s problem is ineffective 
instruction or biased attitudes. 



knowledge of individual learning strengths 
and needs is critical to effective instructional 
practices. Successful prereferral practices 
assist instructional staff in carrying out 
recommended interventions where needed. 
Interventions may lead to adjustments in 
instructional methods and adaptations in the 
curriculum that promote continued success 
for students. 

Prereferral intervention teams may consider 
a wide range of instructional supports. Types 
of classroom support that the professional 
literature suggests are important to the suc- 
cess of African American students are: 

• Differentiated curriculum that is appropriate 
to all learners. 

• Instruction that is culturally relevant and 
culturally appropriate. 

• Adaptation of instruction for a wide variety 
of learning styles within each cultural or 
ethnic population. 

• Experienced and culturally-competent gen- 
eral education personnel. 

• Individualized intervention strategies that 
reflect students’ cultural contexts. 

• Home-school-community collaboration. 



Making Available 
General Education 
Intervention Strategies 
and Supports 

A successful prereferral intervention system 
assumes that general education staff have 
the instructional skills necessary to instruct 
diverse groups of learners. Familiarity and 



Administrators also may want to review 
these strategies with instructional and sup- 
port staff to determine sources of expertise 
within the school and larger community. 

While it is beyond the scope of this docu- 
ment to provide a full description of these 
strategies, administrators are encouraged to 
consult the references in the bibliography 
section for more information. 
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Ensuring Effective 
Prereferral 

Intervention Practices: 
Recommendations 
From NABSE 

When reviewing prereferral intervention 
practices for appropriateness, administra- 
tors may benefit from the following recom- 
mendations. The recommendations, if 
carried out, may prevent and/or reduce 
over-representation. 



The recommendations were generated by 
the NABSE focus groups, comprised of 
researchers and practitioners with expertise 
in educating African American students. In 
each case, recommendations have support in 
the professional literature. While IDEA does 
not specify tasks that administrators must 
perform, the NABSE recommendations sup- 
port administrators who assume leadership 
for developing and implementing prereferral 
intervention processes that address the needs 
of all children to progress in the general cur- 
riculum. 
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Addressing Over- 
Representation with a 
Prereferral Intervention 
Process 



RECOMMENDATIONS Extent to which we do this*.. 1 


Administrators can establish prereferral intervention 
systems to prevent and reduce over-representation 
of African American students in special education 

by... 


All of the time 


Sometimes, needs 
improvement 


Not at all, 
need a plan 


Not applicable to 
our school/district 


Incorporating Effective Elements in Prereferral Intervention Practices 


Develop a school and/or district-wide policy for the establish- 
ment of local school prereferral models. 










Institute a school-based prereferral intervention program to 
be used prior to referring students to special education. 










Monitor the success of the prereferral approach. 










Collect and compare annual data regarding the numbers of 
students maintained by general education prereferral support 
efforts. 










Monitor school and system-wide data to identify repeat 
referrals. 










Require intervention plans to address the diverse learning 
needs and individual learning style of the child. 










Identify a staff member to lead the prereferral intervention 
process. 










Define staff members’ roles on prereferral teams. 












*IDEA does not require the use of these recommendations. 
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Always 


Sometimes 


Not at all 


2 


1 Incorporating Effective Elements in Prereferral Intervention Practices (continued) 


Clarify the goal of the pre referral team. Keep the emphasis on 
prereferral and support for the student in general education, 
and not on eligibility for special education. 










Provide administrative support and funding for: planning, 
staff training in team process and problem solving, release 
time for team meetings and consultations, and record 
keeping. 










Involve parents as active participants in prereferral meetings 
and encourage them to discuss culturally relevant concerns 
and suggestions for instructional supports. 










Give parents clear information and feedback as to their role 
and the purpose of the interventions for their child. 










Develop minimal but efficient record keeping and adminis- 
trative procedures. Avoid burdensome paperwork. 










Provide prereferral team members with research-based 
information related to academic and behavioral prereferral 
interventions. 










Ensure consistency of interventions when students transfer or 
transition to other schools or teachers. 










Ensuring the Availability of General Education Strategies and Supports | 


Make sure the general education curriculum has addressed 
the needs of all learners. 










Devise a school operational plan that concentrates on indi- 
vidual achievement for all students. 










Provide incentives for school staff members to develop exper- 
tise in successful intervention programs. 











— Continued — 



*IDEA does not require the use of these recommendations. 
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Ensuring the Availability of General Education Strategies and Supports (continued) 


Provide on-going, coherent professional development on 
topics such as how to differentiate instruction, provide multi- 
level instruction, individualize instruction, and make instruc- 
tional accommodations. 










Support teachers in using pedagogy that addresses diverse 
student needs. 










Make supports available. Develop a plan for using commu- 
nity and local agency supports, such as mental health ser- 
vices, the faith community, community health services, parent 
support groups, and preschool programs. . 










Provide professional development activities that enable par- 
ticipants to confront and overcome biases and attitudes that 
may hinder students’ learning. 











*IDEA does not require the use of these recommendations. 
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Addressing Over-Representation 




Understanding 
the Effect of 
School Climate 



Administrators are the key to establishing the climate that exists in schools. 
They have the opportunity to create a school climate that is fair and equitable 
to the entire school community — students, teachers, support staff, related 
service providers, parents, and community members. Students, parents, staff, 
faculty, and administrators all hold perceptions — including observations, 
feelings, impressions, and expectations — of the school. School climate 
encompasses these perceptions. 

How docs school climate affect the referral of African American 
students for special education? 

School climate can markedly affect over-representation. Administrators, fac- 
ulty, and staff bring into the workplace their own assumptions, theories, and 
beliefs about students. A school climate that respects individual differences and 
embraces diversity may contribute to the decline of students being referred to 
special education, thus reducing the numbers of African American students 
disproportionately represented in special education. 

Beyond understanding the role of climate in encouraging the capabilities and 
emphasizing the worth of individuals, administrators may wish to pay particular 
attention to those aspects related directly to respecting the educational needs 
of African American students. These are: 

• Eliminating harmful forms of bias. 

• Ensuring cultural competence. 
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Eliminating Bias 

Everyone has certain biases that can influ- 
ence decision making and actions. Problems 
arise when biases are harmful to groups of 
individuals. For example, a harmful (and 
unfounded) bias may be that certain races of 
students have low intelligence. Such a bias 
may result in low expectations for student 
achievement — which, in turn, research has 
clearly and repeatedly shown is detrimental 
to student achievement! 




Learn More About 
Addressing Bias 

According to Larson and Ovando, 
“Teachers, supervisors, and others bring 
to the classroom a variety of agendas, 
some public, many hidden, and probably 
most unknown, each of which has a 
telling impact on educational decision- 
making. Unfortunately, some of these life 
experiences that staff and faculty bring 
with them to the educational setting will 
manifest themselves in the form of many 
unfounded biases — some of them in 
the areas of student achievement, low 
expectations, and student intelligence 
as they apply to race and discriminatory 
systems and practices that people have 
created, supported, and maintained over 
time." 

From: Larson, C., S’ Ovando, C. (2001). 

The color of bureaucracy: The politics 
of equity in multicultural school 
communities. Belmont, CA: Thomson 
Publishing, Inc. 



Administrators must be diligent in eliminat- 
ing practices in the school climate that result 
in harmful biases and unfair expectations. 
Because individuals often are unaware of 
their biases, as well as the effect their nega- 
tive beliefs may be having on school climate, 
efforts must be made to help individuals 
become cognizant of unfounded biases. In 
the context of special education referral, open 
discussions related to perceptions of student 
cultural backgrounds are necessary. 

Ensuring Cultural 
Competence 

Cultural competence assumes that indi- 
viduals are able to relate and communicate 
effectively with individuals who do not share 
the same culture, ethnicity, and/or language. 
Individuals who are culturally responsive 
think, feel, and act in ways that respect 
ethnic, sociocultural, and linguistic diversity. 

Administrators and staff members should 
respond positively to all children, understand- 
ing the richness and limitations reflected by 
their own life experiences, as well as the life 
experiences of the students they are teaching. 
Cultural competence is particularly impor- 
tant for African American students because 
discontinuities may exist between the child's 
home experience and the value structures 
typical of many public schools. As a result 
of the discontinuity, some educators may 
misinterpret students' actions or responses 
as negative or problematic. Such reactions 
often alienate students from the rest of the 
school and can make them prime candidates 
for referral out of the classroom. 
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Understanding the Impact of 
Discontinuity 

Researcher Brenda Townsend has shown 
that the school climate may be inconsistent 
with the environmental factors found in 
African American students' homes. This 
discontinuity may manifest itself in behaviors 
that alienate students from the school. The 
implication of this cannot be understated. 
Usins OCR data, Townsend found that 
a disproportionate number of African 
American students were suspended and 
expelled from school. Townsend points 
to culturally responsive instructional and 
manasement stratesies as means to mitisate 
school suspensions and expulsions. 

from: Townsend, B. (2000). The dispro- 
portionate discipline of African American 
learners: Reducins school suspensions 
and expulsions Exceptional Children, 

66(3), 381-391. 




The following elements are found in cultur- 
ally competent classrooms: 

• Culturally diverse student populations 
are respected and responded to in natural 
ways. 

• Instructional staff acknowledge that students 
benefit when they are given opportunities to 
find relevant connections among themselves 
and with the subject matter and the instruc- 
tional tasks. 

• Multicultural educational practices in which 
students’ prior knowledge, cultural contexts 
and experiences, and learning styles are 
taken into consideration. 

• Teachers and other service providers dem- 
onstrate knowledge and understanding of 



how culture and life experience impact upon 
student learning. 

• Staff members possess adequate skills 
and knowledge to work in multicultural 
settings. 

In the context of school climate, cultural 
competence must be present in all stakehold- 
ers. If it is not, then NABSE recommends 
that administrators must consider cultural 
competence training for school personnel 
as a key component to improving academic 
outcomes. 

Administrators also must make cultural 
competence a priority when hiring new 
staff members. Efforts to recruit qualified 
staff from diverse cultural and linguistic 
backgrounds — as well as those with multi- 
cultural and bilingual preparation — should 
be undertaken, especially in light of changing 
demographics. 




Become Knowledgeable 
About Standards 

For a review of standards related to 
multicultural education and special 
education, see What Every Special Educator 
Should Know: The International Standards 
for the Preparation and Licensure of Special 
Educators. The suide, which includes eleven 
common core items related to multicultural 
skills and competencies, is available from 
the Council for Exceptional Children. 
Contact: CEC Constituent Services, 1 -888- 
CEC-SPED. 
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Researcher James Patton reports that 
often teachers are faced with a limited 
understand^ of cultures and learnins 
styles different from their own. “They must 
also face the consequences that a lack 
of cultural understanding will have on 
their students' learning/’ Patton says. "Staff 
development can be a useful strategy 
for enhancing teachers' understanding of 
other cultures. It can be a powerful tool 
when used as a critical self-assessment or 
to engage in reflective practices of one's 
cultural experiences." 

From: Patton, J.M. (1998). The dispropor- 
tionate representation of African Americans 
in special education: Looking behind the 
curtain for understanding and solutions. 

The Journal of Special Education, 32(1 ), 

2-31. 





When reviewing the school climate for 
signs of bias and the presence of cultural 
competence, administrators may benefit 
from the following recommendations. 
The recommendations, if carried out, may 
prevent and/or reduce over-representation. 

The recommendations were generated by 
the NABSE focus group, comprised of 
researchers and practitioners with expertise 
in educating African American students. In 
each case, recommendations have support in 
the professional literature. While IDEA does 
not specify tasks that administrators must 
perform, the NABSE recommendations sup- 
port administrators who assume leadership 
for continually encouraging a climate that 
recognizes the value of all individuals. 
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Addressing Over- 
Representation Through 
School Climate 



3 

ERIC 



RECOMMENDATIONS Extent to which we do this... 


Administrators can establish a positive school 
climate that prevents and reduces the over- 
representation of African American students in 
special education by... 


All of the time 


Sometimes, needs 
improvement 


Not at all, 
need a plan 


Not applicable to 
our school/district 


Addressing Harmful Biases 


Support school staff in accepting the responsibility for sup- 
porting achievement for all students. 










Obtain membership in organizations that promote equitable 
education and provide instructional strategies for all students 
(e.g., NABSE, National Association for Bilingual Education) 
and prominently share materials obtained from such groups 
with all stakeholders. 










Discuss unfounded biases with staff members — and let staff 
members know that disrespectful responses to any child, 
regardless of cultural background, ethnicity, and/or socioeco- 
nomic status will not be tolerated on the school campus. 










Ensurins Cultural Competence 


Establish school and district-wide professional development 
training in cultural competence. 






! 


! 


Work with community members and institutions of higher 
education to identify a cultural competence training program 
that will meet the needs of your community. 










Include students in school and district-wide professional 
development on cultural competence. 











*IDEA does not require the use of these recommendations . 



Continued — 
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Ensuring Cultural Competence (continued) 


Identify and use multiple assessment tools and strategies that 
are research-based and culturally competent. 










Provide school and district-wide training in the adminis- 
tration of assessment tools and methods that consider the 
student’s culture and background. 










Assign personnel who are knowledgeable about students’ 
cultures to conduct assessments. 










Ensure that high stakes tests have been validated for the pur- 
pose for which they are used and have been standardized on 
populations of students similar to your own. 










Schedule visits to students’ homes and neighborhoods to learn 
more about them and their cultures. 










Provide training to employees before making home visits. 










Include skills that demonstrate cultural competence on 
teachers’ exams for employment in your district. 










Enlist the help of community members and higher education 
personnel in developing standards and skills for school staff in 
becoming culturally competent and assisting all students in 
accessing the general curriculum. 










Assign task forces to suggest ways staff members may retool 
their skills. 










Tap into the expertise of community members who may be 
knowledgeable about African American and other cultures 
represented in your student population. 










Encourage the state licensing agency to require course work 
in areas such as multicultural education, cultural competence, 
accessing the general education curriculum, and improving 
student achievement for all students by improving instruc- 
tional strategies. 










Hire personnel who demonstrate cultural competencies. 











*IDEA does not require the use of these recommendations. 
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Addressing Over-Representation 




Involvins Families 



Families offer a rich source of information about their children. Family-centered 
approaches may hold promise for reducing the incidence of inappropriately 
referred children and youth to special education by improving the appropri- 
ateness of their education and subsequent progress. Systemic support in the 
form of culturally competent and family-centered practices — as well as respect 
for culturally-based child rearing practices — facilitates family participation in 
their children’s education. 

How can family involvement prevent over-representation of African 
American students? 

Family involvement is an important element in the prereferral intervention 
process. In the context of preventing over-representation, families are a valu- 
able source of information. Families may share relevant information about 
their children’s culture that can assist school personnel in planning appropri- 
ate educational programs. Families also should be engaged in planning child- 
centered and family-centered interventions that can be carried out at home 
and at school. 

Administrators have an important role to play in helping school staff members 
show responsiveness to families of diverse cultural backgrounds. Steps should 
be taken to involve families in their children’s education, including participa- 
tion in prereferral teams. A welcoming attitude by everyone in the school will 
encourage families to become involved. 
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Communicatins with 
Families About their 
Child's Educational 
Needs 



Communication between families and school 
staff should reflect an open interchange of 
information. School personnel should be 
responsive to the cultural values and beliefs 
of families. Involvement of African American 
families may be increased when school per- 
sonnel adjust their approaches to the family’s 
beliefs about disability, health, and healing; 
respect the family’s sense of propriety; and 
eliminate or reduce language barriers. It also 
is important to recognize that African Ameri- 
can families may hold a nontraditional inter- 
pretation of school involvement that should 
be respected. For example, many African 
American parents practice with their chil- 
dren home-based involvement, which must 
be affirmed before transitioning to school- 
based involvement. 

Family involvement should be promoted 
early in the child’s school experience and 
maintained throughout the middle and 




"On all levels, administrators can enhance 
outreach into the community* In addition to 
communicating with families, communicate 
with community members — and engage them 
in supporting student achievement." 

NABSE Focus Groups, 9001 




high school years. Family members should 
be informed continuously regarding positive 
progress in, as well as concerns with, the gen- 
eral education program. Family involvement 
should not be initiated for the first time when 
problems emerge. Family members need to 
know well in advance of a crisis that there 
may be a problem. 

Administrators also should include families 
in professional development opportunities. 
Family development and training may sup- 
port the parent in becoming a more effective 
advocate for his or her own child. 



Inviting Parents To 
Serve on Prereferral 
Intervention Teams 



As previously pointed out, parents should be 
members of prereferral teams and notified 
if their child is referred to a prereferral 
intervention team. They should be involved 
in identifying the learning needs of their 
child and generating suggestions that reflect 
the values of their family and culture. 

Prereferral team members should make 
efforts to perceive the intervention and sup- 
port process from the parent’s perspective. 
Administrators and teachers who listen 
to parents’ concerns and respond in posi- 
tive ways build effective relationships that 
support student progress. The members of 
the prereferral team should be diverse and 
trained in communication techniques that 
support cultural diversity. 
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trained in communication techniques that 
support cultural diversity. 

Improving Family 
Involvement: 
Recommendations 
From NABSE 

When considering strategies to increase 
family involvement, administrators may 
benefit from the following recommendations. 
The recommendations, if carried out, may 



prevent and/or reduce over-representation. 

The recommendations were generated by 
the NABSE focus groups, comprised of 
researchers and practitioners with expertise 
in educating African American students. In 
each case, recommendations have support in 
the professional literature. While IDEA does 
not specify tasks that administrators must 
perform, the NABSE recommendations sup- 
port administrators who assume leadership 
for improving family involvement in their 
children’s education. 
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Addressing Over- 
Representation by 
Families 



Involving 



RECOMMENDATIONS Extent to which we do this... 


Administrators can involve families in ways that 
may prevent and reduce the over-representation of 
African American students in special education by... 


All of the time 


Sometimes, needs 
improvement 


Not at all, 
need a plan 


Not applicable to 
our school/district 


Communicating with Families About Their Child’s Educational Needs 


Develop effective, ongoing parent communication systems. 










Improve and maintain communication with parents by rou- 
tinely reporting student accomplishments. 










Provide professional development for school staff members 
in effective communication skills with African American and 
other culturally diverse families. 










Plan school and district-wide activities with input from 
parents. Present district-wide opportunities for meaningful 
input from African Americans in the community concerning 
curricula and school management. 










Survey African American parents to gather their suggestions 
on ways to involve parents in their child’s education (e.g., 
written, telephone, face-to-face interview). 










Cooperate with parents in finding effective ways for them to 
help their child in school. 










Ensure that the school is welcoming, staff are accessible, and 
staff understand and respect diverse family networks and 
child rearing customs and practices. 












— Continued — 

*IDEA does not require the use of these recommendations. 
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Always 


Sometimes 


Not at all 


< 

z 


Communicatins with Families About Their Child's Educational Needs (continued) 


Support parent-to-parent advocacy approaches. 










Involving Families in the Prereferral Intervention Process 


Provide adequate information about the prereferral education 
process to African American families in the language spoken 
in the home. 










Educate families regarding IDEA and educational services as 
they relate to prereferral. 










Collaborate with Parent Training Information Centers (PTIs) 
in the community (when available) to provide joint training. 










Talk with the family to learn about how members view dis- 
abilities, education in general, mental health, and discipline. 


i 








Recruit and maintain a resource list of culturally competent 
staff and community contacts who can communicate effec- . 
tively with parents. 










Have a person familiar with the culture of the parent partici- 
pate on the prereferral team. If needed, provide an interpreter 
for the prereferral meetings. 










Develop a method of tracking parent conference outcomes 
and the percentage of parental participation. 










Guide families to interagency resources that are available 
to them (e.g., medical, mental health, social services, com- 
munity organizations, and advocates). 











*IDEA does not require the use of these recommendations. 
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Addressing Over-Representation 

Taking Action 
Where It Is 
Needed 

As the 2000 U.S. Census indicates, the United States is a multiracial, multi- 
ethnic society. In order for students to achieve to high standards, access to the 
general education curriculum is essential. This means that all children, regard- 
less of cultural background, are provided with a challenging curriculum that 
addresses their individual strengths and needs. 

The overidentification of African American students for special education chal- 
lenges administrators to review their educational programs and make sure 
that they are serving the needs of all students. Administrators can do much to 
ensure positive school outcomes for all students — including African American 
students. As this guide has shown, this entails: 

• Establishing an appropriate prereferral intervention process to provide students 
with support that keeps them participating and progressing in the general educa- 
tion curriculum. 

• Understanding how the school climate may affect the educational progress of 
African American students. 

• Involving families and learning from them how to understand and respect their 
child’s unique learning strengths, needs, and cultural background. 

Administrators are encouraged to use this guide as they review their programs 
for signs of inappropriate referrals and misidentification of African American 
students for special education. With the knowledge presented in this guide, 
it is possible for leaders to: 

• Help facilitate the development of a school improvement plan that addresses and 
gives credence to school and community stakeholders’ concerns. 

• Survey staff members to determine problematic issues and to plan professional 
development activities to address them. 

• Provide school staff members with continuous cultural competency training. 
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• Work collaboratively with central office 
administrators to make decisions about 
where to allocate fiscal support to improve 
instructional practices. 

Administrators may use the recommenda- 
tions offered by NABSE as a starting point 
for considering where they may need to 
take action. Share the recommendations, as 
well as the following resources, with school 
personnel and parents. Consider piloting the 
recommendations in one or more schools and 
sharing successes with colleagues throughout 
the school district. 



For legal, practical, and ethical reasons, inap- 
propriate special education referrals are not 
justifiable and must be eliminated. As this 
guide has shown, it can be done. It takes a 
knowledgeable and compassionate leader to 
take action and do what is right for children. 
It is NABSE’s and ILIAD’s hope that this 
guide has provided you with what you need 
to tackle any over-representation in special 
education by ensuring an equitable education 
for African American students. 
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Addressing Over-Representation 




Resources 



References and contacts for organizations are presented in this section. In all 
cases, the resource offers a more in-depth understanding of the over-repre- 
sentation of African American and other students in special education. No 
endorsement of any resource by NABSE, ILIAD, or the federal government 
should be inferred. IDEA does not require use of these resources. 
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Organization 

Contacts 

The following resources include organiza- 
tions and/or web sites that feature informa- 
tion on the topic. In most cases, OSEP has 
not reviewed the information available from 
these resources for consistency with IDEA 
and no endorsement by OSEP is implied. 
In some cases, OSEP-reviewed resources are 
available from the resource, in which case it 
should be indicated as such. 

Center for Research on 
Education, Diversity, and 
Excellence (CREDE) 

http://crede.gwu.edu/ 

Housed At: University of California, Santa 
Cruz, CA. 

Brief Description: The site houses a variety 
of resources, including news, reports, 
research briefs, and links to other related 
web sites. 

The Civil Rights Project, 
Harvard University 

http://www.harvard.edu/civilrights/ 

Housed At: Harvard University, Cambridge, 
MA. 

Brief Description: The web site contains 
a number of reports and resources related 
to minority issues in special education. Of 
particular note are the civil rights alerts, 
which describe national trends and legal 
issues related to overidentification. Of 



particular note is the Executive Summary: 
Conference on Minority Issues in Special 
Education. 

CLAS Institute 

http:/ / clas.uiuc.edu 

Housed At: 61 Gerty Drive, Champaign, 
IL 61820. 

Brief Description: The Early Childhood 
Research Institute on Culturally and Lin- 
guistically Appropriate Services (CLAS) 
maintains a resource bank of culturally and 
linguistically appropriate materials for early 
intervention and preschool services. The 
CLAS Institute has developed review guide- 
lines to help practitioners select culturally 
and linguistically appropriate materials. 

Council for Exceptional 
Children (CEC) 

www.cec.sped.org 

Housed at: 1 1 10 N. Glebe Road, Suite 300, 
Arlington, VA 22201. 

Brief Description: The Council for Excep- 
tional Children (CEC) is the largest inter- 
national professional organization dedicated 
to improving educational outcomes for indi- 
viduals with exceptionalities, students with 
disabilities, and/or the gifted. CEC advocates 
for appropriate governmental policies, sets 
professional standards, provides continual 
professional development, advocates for 
newly and historically underserved indi- 
viduals with exceptionalities, and helps pro- 
fessionals obtain conditions and resources 
necessary for effective professional practice. 
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Linking Academic 
Scholars to Educational 
Resources (LASER) 

http :/ / www. coedu.usf.edu/LASER/ 

Housed At: University of South Florida, 
Department of Special Education, 4202 
E. Fowler Avenue EDU 162, Tampa, FL 
33620. 

Brief Description: LASER seeks to improve 
the educational outcomes for urban chil- 
dren and youth with or suspected of having 
disabilities by enhancing the research and 
development capacity of faculty and graduate 
students at minority institutions. LASER’S 
mission is to: develop cadres of faculty and 
graduate students in minority institutions 
who will conduct and sustain urban special 
education research/scholarship; develop a 
national strength-based model that docu- 
ments strategies for enhancing individual 
and institutional research capacities; and 
define and coordinate a national agenda that 
narrows the gap between research and urban 
school practice. LASER provides technical 
assistance and professional development for 
minority doctoral students and faculty. 

National Alliance of Black 
School Educators (NABSE) 

www.nabse.org 

Housed At: 310 Pennsylvania Avenue, SE, 
Washington, DC 20003. 

Brief Description : The National Alliance 
of Black School Educators (NABSE), a 
6,000-plus member, non-profit organiza- 
tion founded in 1970 by Dr. Charles D. 
Moody, Sr., is the nation’s largest network 



of African American educators. NABSE 
is dedicated to improving the educational 
accomplishments of African American youth 
through the development and deployment of 
instructional and motivational methods that 
increase levels of inspiration, attendance, and 
overall achievement. To that end, NABSE 
seeks to: 

• Promote and facilitate the education of 
all students, especially those of African 
descent. 

• Establish a coalition of African American 
educators and others directly and indirectly 
involved in the educational process. 

• Create a forum for the exchange of ideas 
and strategies to improve opportunities for 
people of African descent. 

• Identify and develop African American 
professionals who will assume leadership 
positions in education. 

• Influence public policy concerning the 
education of African Americans. 

NABSE’s compelling mission and purposes 
are achieved through four primary areas 
of focus: 

• Professional development programs that 
strengthen the skills of teachers, principals, 
specialists, superintendents, and school 
board members. 

• Information sharing around innovative 
instructional and learning strategies that 
have proven successful in motivating African 
American youth and increasing academic 
performance in critical learning areas. 

• Policy advocacy to ensure high standards 
and quality in our public and private 
education systems. 

• Research and demonstration programs that 
increase motivation and academic achieve- 
ment of African American students. 
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National Association for 
Bilingual Education (NABE) 

http://www.nabe.org 

Housed At: The association is located at 1030 
15th Street, NW, Suite 470, Washington, 
DC 20005. 

Brief Description: The National Association 
for Bilingual Education (NABE) is a profes- 
sional organization at the national level 
devoted to representing both the interests of 
language-minority students and the bilingual 
education professionals who serve them. 

National Association of 
State Directors of Special 
Education (NASDSE) 

http://www.nasdse.org 

Housed At: 1800 Diagonal Road, Suite 320, 
Alexandria, VA, 22314. 

Brief Description: NASDSE is dedicated 
to assisting State agency staff carry out the 
mission of ensuring a quality education for 
students with disabilities. The web site con- 
tains a number of resources related to IDEA 
and supporting achievement for children 
with disabilities. 

National Clearinghouse 
for Bilingual Education 
(NCBE) 

http://www.nbce.gwu.edu 

Housed At: The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, DC. 

Brief Description : The federally-funded 
clearinghouse features numerous resources 
online, including: 



• Frequently asked questions. 

• Online library (go directly to documents 
related to special education) that may be 
downloaded. 

• Issues and briefs (search for topics related 
to special education such as critical issues in 
large-scale assessment). 

• State pages (find out state policies and 
resources related to meeting the educational 
needs of linguistically and culturally diverse 
students). 

• Newsline (weekly online news bulletin). 

100 Black Men of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

http://www.100blackmen.org/ 

Housed At: l4l Auburn Avenue, Atlanta, 
GA 30303. 

Brief Description: With a mission to improve 
the quality of life and enhance educational 
opportunities for African Americans, mem- 
bers work to overcome the cultural and 
financial obstacles that have limited the 
achievements of African American youth, 
particularly young African American males. 
The organization promotes the message 
that African Americans can, and do, excel 
in corporate and community leadership. The 
100 also supports opportunities for youth to 
stabilize their learning environment, become 
self supportive, and become empowered to 
control their own destinies. 

PACER: Parent Advocacy 
Center Coalition for Edu- 
cational Rights 

www.pacer.org 

Housed At: 8l6l Normandale Blvd., Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 55437. 

Brief Description: Founded in 1977, PACER 
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Center was created by parents of children 
and youth with disabilities to help other par- 
ents and families facing similar challenges. 
PACER’s mission is to expand opportunities 
and enhance the quality of life of children 
and young adults with disabilities and their 
families, based on the concept of parents 
helping parents. 

U.S. Department of 
Education (ED) 

http://www.ed.gov/ 

Housed At: 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, DC. 20202. 

Brief Description: The U.S. Department 
of Education’s web site houses a variety of 
resources related to education, including 
links to the U.S. Office of Special Educa- 
tion Programs. Of particular relevance to 
the topic of overidenfification of children 
and youth from diverse cultural and lin- 
guistic backgrounds for special education 
services are the Annual Report Tables at 
www.ideadata.org. This is where you will 
find the data used to prepare the Annual 
Report to Congress on the Implementation of 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. 
Data is available for the number of students 
served under IDEA by race/ethnicity and 
disability. 



About the IDEA Partner- 
ship Projects 

The IDEA Partnerships are four national 
projects funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services to deliver a common 
message about the landmark 1997 reautho- 
rization of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA). The Partners, work- 
ing together for five years, inform profession- 
als, families, and the public about IDEA ‘97 
and strategies to improve educational results 
for children. 

Four linked projects work closely with a 
network of more than 105 organizations to 
realize the goals of IDEA ‘97: 

• ASPIIRE: www.ideapractices.org The 

Associations of Service Providers Imple- 
menting IDEA Reforms in Education at 
the Council for Exceptional Children brings 
together teachers and related services provid- 
ers. 

• ILIAD: www.ideapractices.org The 

IDEA Local Implementation by Local 
Administrators Partnership, also at the 
Council for Exceptional Children, supports 
associations of educational leaders. 

• FAPE: www.fape.org The Families and 
Advocates Partnership for Education at 
PACER Center links families, advocates, 
and self-advocates. 

• PMP: www.ideapolicy.org The Policy- 
maker Partnership at the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Special Education 
increases the capacity of policymakers. 
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IDEA Local 
Implementation 
by Local Administrators 
Partnership 

ILIAD 

1110 North Glebe Road. 

Suite 300 

Arlington, VA 22201-5704 

877.CEC.IDEA (toll free) 
866.915.5000 (TTY toll free) 
703.264.1637 (fax) 
vvvvvv.ideapractices.org 








PARTNERSHIPS 




FAMILIES/ADVOCATES 
POLICYMAKERS 
SERVICE PROVIDERS 



Families and Advocates 
Partnership for Education 


The Policymaker 
Partnership 


FAPE 


PMP 


8161 Normandale Boulevard 


1800 Diagonal Road 


Minneapolis, MN 55437-1044 


Suite 320 




Alexandria, VA 22314-2840 


888.248.0822 (toll free) 




952.838.0190 (TTY) 


8 77. IDEA. INFO (toll free) 


952.838.0199 (fax) 


703.519.7008 (TTY) 


www.fape.org 


703.519.3808 (fax) 



vvvvvv. ideapo I icy. org 



Associations of Service 
Providers Implementing 
IDEA Reforms in 
Education Partnership 



ASPIIRE 

1110 North Glebe Road 
Suite 300 

Arlington, VA 22201-5704 

877. CEC. IDEA (toll free) 
866.915.5000 (TTY toll free) 
703.264.1637 (fax) 
www.ideapractices.org 







Council for 

Exceptional 

Children 




NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BLACK SCHOOL EDUCATORS 



£idea* 



PARTNERSHIPS 




U.S. Office of Special 
Education Programs 



O 

ERLC 






Council for 

Exceptional 

Children 




U.S. Department of Edu ca «on 

Office of educational Research and tmprovement (OBd) 
National library of education INUil 
educational Resources Information Center fERiq 
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